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Florence Earle Coates. 
Thank God a man can 
He is not bound 

With earthward gaze to 
the ground: | 
Though his beginnings be but poor 
and low, | 
Thank God a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, | 
The torch he lighted may in dark- | 
ness fail,— 
nothing to rekindle it 
high beyond his dull 
rim, | 
Arcturus and the Pleiades beckon him! | 
—Atlantic. | 


By 








grow! 


creep along 


And 
But, 


avail,— 
horizon’s 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The women of Finland have just casi 
their first votes for 
liament. 


members of Par- 


Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
of the 
nish 


| 
one | 
Fin 
this 
week's Woman’s Journal a graphic ac- | 

‘ é : 
count of the active campaign of educa- | 
tion that the women carried on before | 
election, to teach the new voters how 
to mark their ballots. In a private let- 
ter accompanying her the 
Baroness silys: 

I am travelling in my constituency 
(the South Abo electoral district), with 
a peasant, who is also a candidate. I 
speak on equal rights for women, tem- 
perance, social purity and the legal 
status of the Finnish language and ot 
the Lutheran State Church—questions 
which are included in the platform of 
my party (the Finnish party). The 
peasant speaks on the other planks of 
the platform. Although I have con- 
sented to be a candidate, I can hardly 
be elected, as my party is not just now 
in the majority. Still, it is a great and 
wonderful time. 


women candidates for the 


-arliament, contributes to 


article, 


A telegram from the Baronness on 
her return to Helsingfors, dated March 
“Great women’s meeting on 
gratefully the 


14, says: 
election day 
American pioneers.” 


honors 





One of the large pink “blanket bal- 
lots’ used at the election just held in 
Finland is on view at the Woman’s 
Journal Office. Few of our visitors can 
read it, as it is printed in Finnish, but 
all can make out the names of the 
Baroness Gripenberg and other women 
in the list of candidates. 

The N. Y. Sun has had several ex- 
cellent editorials of late on equal suf- 
frage. Commenting on the fact that 
the women of Finland have just voted 
for the first time at a Parliamentary 
election, the Sun says: 

The outcome of the Finnish experi- 
ment will be watched with keen inter- 
est on this side of the Atlantic, par- 
ticularly as regaids the election of wo- 
men to seats in Parliament. There can 
have been no lack of female candidates 
qualified in respect of education, for 
Finland has an admirable school sys- 





| the money? 
|to doubt on this question. 


lof Labor, at its annual meeting last 


| mous vote. 
| Swarthmore addressed the Convention. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


tem, crowned with a university at Hel- 
singfors, with more than a dozen ly- 
}ceums and a polytechnic school, to all| 
j}of which women are admissible. | 
| Physically the Finns are of low stat-| 
ure, but they are a robust, hardy race. 
They have always evinced a strong} 
sense of personal freedom and indepen- 
dence. Notably upright and faithful, 
they have traditionally treated women 
with respect, and to those familiar with 
their history it is not surprising that 
they should have been the first 
European peoples to introduce woman | 
suffrage. 





of | 


Finland is larger than Great Britain | 
and Ireland. 
— | 


| 
| The Chicago Special Park Commis- | 
sion has just published its annual re- | 
had unde 
charge ten playgrounds, which cost | 
about $32,000, and were frequented by | 


port. Last year it its 


1,602,730 children. It cost the city | 
not quite two cents a year for each | 
| child’s chance to play. Was it worth | 


The city fathers are apt 
The moth- 
ers, in any city, would probably have 
no doubts on the subject. 


Swimming is included in the regular 


courses of many English schools. At |} 
Leeds, 5,000 girls in the public ele- | 


mentary schools are being systemati- 
cally taught to swim, and 550 of them 
hold certificates as expert swimmers. 


At the Republican primary just held 
in Topeka, Kan., 6,048 men voted, and 
1.334 women. The women's large yote 
is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the day and the | 


streets were deep in mud, and all the 





was cold stormy, 


| 
|} hacks had been pre-empted by the op- 


ponents of the law and order ticket. 
The use of many private carriages was 
given, but hundreds of women in all 
parts of the city declined to ride, say- 
ing that needed the carriages 
more, and that they could walk. The 
men cast 3,544 for the law and 
order candidate and 2,704 against; the 
women, 2,883 votes for the law and or- 
der candidate, and 1,451 against. 


others 


yotes 


The Pennsylvania State Federation 


week, passed regolutions in favor of 
unani- 





woman suffrage by an almost 
Mrs. Ellen E. H. 


Price oft 


The late Congress, which appropri 


ated millions for battleships, cut down | 


by one-half the modest appropriation 


of $300,000 asked for to pay the cost of | 

and other 
women and 
States 


investigating the sanitary 


conditions under which 
children the United 
However, an appropriation of $150,000 
The investiga- 


work in 


is better than nothing. 
tion will be made by the Department 


of Labor. 








BEFORE ELECTION IN FINLAND. 





By Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg. 





When I wrote to the Woman's Jour- 


nal in July, it was under the impres- 


sion of our great and wonderful vic- 
torv. The new suffrage law, which 
gives all women over twenty-four 


years of the Parliamentary vote 


and makes them eligible on exactly the 


aye 


same terms as men, was sanctioned by 


the Czar on July 20. The next month 


the women had already begun their 
preparations. 
The Finnish Women's Association. 


founded in 1884, the first organization 
in Finland to work for women’s rights, 
now began a series of all kinds of 
classes, courses and lectures meant {to 
prepare women for their new rights. 
At this time a great agricultural exhi- 
bition was held in the north of Fin- 
land, with a large attendance. The 
opening lecture was given in the same 
town. 

It must be confessed that the news 
of the granting of suffrage to women 
was so startling that the women at 
first were dumb with amazement. 
Comparatively few came to this first 
lecture. But in September there was 
already «a change. Then all the wo- 
men’s associations began to work dili 
gently. The Union (the other women’s 
rights association), the Y. W. C. A., the 
temperance societies, the maid ser- 
vants’ clubs, and the Social Democra- 
tic organizations arranged for lectures 
on the new election law, and trial elec- 
tions (i. e., mock elections, to teach the 
women how to vote). On Oct. 1, when 
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BARONESS ALEXAN DRA GRIPENBERG. 
the new law went into effect, women | lectures they do not speak merely on 


organized great festivals throughout 
the whole country. 

By and by the work to enlighten the 
women as to their new rights became 
more strenuous. Nhe Finnish Women’s 
Association sent out lecturers, who in- 
structed the women how to yote, and 
gave addresses on the new law, the 
new reform in representation, etc. To 
make these lectures more popular, 
other lectures were given on the same 


| occasions, lectures on education, on the 


Woman's cause, social purity, temper- 


ance, and so on. Little leaflets and 
pamphlets were printed and distrib- 
uted, and the women’s papers pub- 
lished articles, exhortations and ex- 
planations of all kinds. 

In the trial elections, trial voting 
tickets were distribute|, so as to ac- 


custom women to their appearance 
These trial elections were usually ver) 
popular, and great crowds of women 
filled the halls, which were decorated 
with the mottoes of the different par 
ties. A lady presided, and one of the 
numerous professors, students or law- 
yers—also lIadies—who had _ prepared 
themselves for this work, lectured on 
the law and conducted the election. 

There was also a good deal of hu- 
morous party electioneering after the 
lecture and before the election began 
ithe law does not allow any election- 
eering at the polls). Everything was 
conducted as the law prescribes. There 
were red pencils to mark the ballots, 
voting tickets, an official adviser, the 
election board, the ballot boxes, every- 
thing. Those who counted the votes 
had to be experienced counters, and 
when the Finnisii women’s party held 
its first great trial election, eight young 
women from the National Bank were 
invited to do this work. Sometimes, 
in the country districts, it was very 
funny to see at the trial elections how 
stately peasant women on the election 
hoard, with comical business-like for- 
mality, pointed out on the register the 
names of their husbands who came to 
the polls. 

Women are active in all the four po- 
litical parties, and also in all kinds of 
non-partisan organizations. The poli- 


tical parties have women lecturers, 
who travel about and lecture on the 
election law and instruct women in 


the details of voting. As we have the 
system of proportional representation 
the new law is in many respects diffi- 
cult to understand. Now that the elec- 
tion days (March 15 and 16) are draw- 
ing near, these lecturers mostly speak 
on the platforms of their parties, but 
also on the necessity and duty of wo- 
men’s voting. 

There are, of course, a large majority 
of women, living in remote forests and 
far-away villages, who do not even 
know yet that they have the suffrage, 
and thousands who do not understand 
that it is now every woman’s duty to 
vote. It has, therefore, been a gigan- 
tie work to undertake to spread infor- 
mation among all these groups. We 
cannot expect to have gained our ob- 
ject fully at this first election; never- 
theless, this army of lecturers, this 
rain of literature, must do some good 
for the future. 

Of course, the work is more intense 
now, close before the elections. The 
women candidates travel in their con- 
stituencies and lecture, but in these 


| There is a vast field open for agitation 


the party platform, but also on tem- 
perance, social purity, the legal posi- 
tion of women, etc. Usually, if a male 
lecturer travels with them, he speaks 
on the purely political part of the plat- 
form. To these meetings people often 
come in great crowds, men and wo- 
men, servants, factory hands, peasants, 
crofters, their wives and daughters, 
ministers and land-owners. The meet- 
ing is opened and closed with the sing 
ing of some national song or hymn. I 
am sorry to say that the party struggle 
is very bitter, and some less pleasant 


scenes from these meetings could be 
told. But where the audience is made 


up of the Finnish peasantry, a simple 
and sincere patriotic feeling usually 
prevails, und there are no disturbances. 

I cannot tell tiie exact number of 
women who are candidates. There 
may he about sixty, many of them, 
however, being proxies (alternates) 
Nothing can yet be said as to the num- 
yer who will be elected. Our people are 
politically inexperienced, and not used 
to party and election organizations. 


of the less honorable kind. Probably 
we shall have many unpleasant sur- 
prises; women of whose election we 
are sure, will not be chosen, and vice 
versa. It was unfortunate for us wo- 
men that the granting of woman suf- 
frage came just at this time, when the 
people of Finland jhad not yet recoy- 
ered from their great political troubles 
and everything is in a state of moral 
up and down. Many abuses during the 
elections will perhaps be ascribed to 
woman suffrage, which are in fact the 
result of many years of party hatred 
and mutual hostility. 

I must end these lines with a eulogy 
on our men. Ever since the step was 
taken they have behaved admirably. 
Women are presidents at political 
meetings, members of party boards 
and committees, lecturers, and can- 
vassers. The door of the political Blue 
Beard’s chamber is opened to us wo- 
men, and we are politely asked to step 
in. So much the little word “suffrage” 
has accomplished. All the women can- 
didates would surely agree with me in 
saying that our male co-workers aid 
and advise us in the kindest and most 
fraternal way. 

Marttila, Finland, Feb. 26, 1907. 





In Iowa, the legislative committee 
has reported in favor of the presiden- 
tial suffrage bill, and recommended it 


for passage. 





In Nebraska, the Senate Committee 
on Constitutional Amendments has re 
ported in favor of the constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women, 
troduced by Senator Gale. 


in- 





In Minnesota, by a practically unan- 
imous vote, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported in favor of a wo- 
man suffrage amendment to the State 
Constitution. Many women were pres- 
ent. The motion was made by Senator 
Seward, and the amendment is recom- 








mended for passage. 


— = 


|} granddaughter of 


No. 12. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
of Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Street, 


Lady Jane Steel, 
Alice Clark, of Somerset, a 
Bright, and 
Great Britain 
have just refused to pay their income 
tax on the ground that “a 


John 


several other women in 


Parliament 


in which no women are represented 


has no right to levy taxes upon women 
consent,” 


without their 


Mrs. Clarissa Truitt of Kokomo, 
Ind., 97 years old, is reported as say- 
ing: “The present generation knows 


nothing about hardships.” In her youth 
she was left a widow in Delaware, and 
West 


traveling to 


went with her young children, 


Indiana by wagon. She 
did her cooking at night along the way, 
and walked by the side of the wagon a 


thousand miles. 


Queen Margherita steady 
friend of Carducci, the late Italian poet 


of freedom, although among his cleri- 


wis a 


cal enemies he was known as “Satan’s 
Bard.” 
need of 


Once, when he was greatly in 


aid, she bought his library, 


with the understanding that he might 
keep it as long as he lived. Last year, 
she secretly bought his house, meaning 
turn it ‘ar- 


after his death to into a ¢ 


ducei Museum. 
Staten 
laboratory 


Mrs. Anna F. Coston has on 
Island, N. Y., the 
and factory known. It is the 
her invention, 
used in the army and navy, the revy- 
the 
lighthouse bureaus, are manufactured. 


oddest 
where 
distress signals, own 


enue service and life-saving and 


burns with a red- 
white-blue flame for two minutes, and 
The for- 


The signal strong 


is visible twenty miles away. 
mula is a secret. 


Miss Maud Fitzherbert, one of the 
released prisoners who were lately 
banqueted by the suffragists in Lon- 


don, belongs to nn old Derbyshire fam- 
ily, and is a niece of Sir William Fitz- 
herbert. She has done a great deal of 
public work, chiefly as a manager of 
Of her 
great-grandmother, Mary Meynell, Dr. 
that the 


person he ever 


schools for defective children. 


Johnson said she was most 


intelligent had come 


across. 
Mme 
French woman of letters, says in a re- 


Juliette Adam, the famous 
cent symposium: “Why should not wo- 
men vote, when they bear part of the 
burden of social taxes and are able to 


take charge of a household whenever 


necessary’? No banker in France will, 
from a business standpoint, deny that 
which a woman takes 
active part is more solid, more worthy 
of credit than any other. I 
lutely convinced that the family, the 
race, the weaker, will be taken better 


a household in 


am abso- 


care of when women have a share in 
legislation.” 


Queen Taitu, the consort of King 
Menelik, is described as an elderly and 
dignified lady, good looking according 
to the Ethiopian and a great 
stickler for etiquette. She leads a se- 
dentary life, but occasionally 
herself in public seated on a gorgeously 
caparisoned mule, and surrounded by 
court ladies similarly mounted. No- 
body who has not been formally pre- 
sented must gaze on her except from 


view, 


shows 


a distance. In the palace grounds is 
a large kitchen garden, which is one 
of the queen’s hobbies. The moment 
her red umbrella appears, all the gar- 
deners must make themselves invisible. 

Eva McDonald Valesh contributes to 
the American Federationist for March 
a long and very clear article on Child 


Labor. A careful analysis of the Cen- 
sus Bulletin on Child Labor proves 


it to be so inadequate as to rouse “the 
suspicion that it was intended to coun- 
teract the present agitation on the sub- 
ject.” She follows this with a summary 
of Beveridge’s speech before the Sen- 
ate. Copious extracts are presented, in- 
cluding Beveridge’s abstract of the va- 
rious State child-labor laws, as well as 
the text of his bill. The author closes 
her valuable contribution to child-labor 
literature with a few remarks on the 
mooted question of the constitutional- 
ity of the bill, and on the present stat- 
us of public opinion as to Federal vs. 
State legislation. 
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INDUSTRIAL CASUALTIES. 





Every day we read in our morning 
paper the occurrence of some frightful 
accident whereby unfortunate workers, 
engaged in their useful daily toil, are 
killed or mutilated. In many cases it 
is incidentally noted that the victim 
leaves a wife and children, or a wid- 
owed mother, or dependent brothers 
and sisters. In every case it is the 
bread-winner who is suddenly deprived 
of life or ability to earn, leaving some- 
where to himself or others a gulf of 
poverty and destitution. 

It has long seemed to me that the 
utter oversight and neglect to help the 
innocent sufferers from these apparent- 
ly inevitable catastrophes, is one of the 
most aggravated forms of social injus- 
tice. As a nation we tax our people 
hundreds of millions annually to main- 
tain in comfort the survivors of our 
civil war for their exposure to danger 
and endurance of privations forty-five 
years ago. Is the service rendered to 
society by the industrious worker any 
less important and useful? Is the de- 
votion of a mother to her helpless off- 
spring any less serviceable to the State 
and nation than that rendered by the 
soldier on the battle-field? Yet who 
has ever advocated seriously a system 
of pensions to destitute mothers? If 
children need to be protected against 
excessive and poorly-paid labor, do 
they not equally need protection 
against idleness, hunger and evil asso- 
ciations in their only playground, the 
gutter and the slum? 

The Independent of March 14 calls 
attention to the fact that: 

We are still, as a nation, engaged in 
the business of slaughtering our work- 
ing people as remorselessly as though 
they were enemies of the republic, to 


whom quarter was denied. The last 
report of casualties of the inter- 
state roads gives 9,703 killed and 
86.008 wounded (including passengers 
and “other persons”) for the year 
ending June 30th, 1905. The State 
roads probably added 1,000 killings 


and the trolleys 1,500 more, while the 
coal mines contributed (1905) 2,159 
killings. We do not know the returns 
from the factories and the steel mills, 
because in only two or three States 
are the records properly kept. But 


it is the consensus of opinion among | 


investigators that industrial casualties 
in this nation number more than 
n00,000 yearly. Dr. Josiah Strong esti- 
mates the number at 564,000. As there 
are 525,600 minutes in a year, it may 
readily be seen that every minute our 
industrial system sends to the grave- 
yard or to the hospital a human being, 
the victim of some “accident” insep- 
arable from his toil. 

We cry out against the horrors of 
war because the casualties suffered in 
armed conflict appeal dramatically to 
our The casualties of indus- 
trial warfare are far greater than those 
of armed conflict. The number of 
killed or mortally wounded (including 
deaths from accidents, drownings, sui- 
cides and murders, but excluding 
deaths from disease), in the Philippine 
war from Feb. 4, 1899, to April 30, 
1902, was 1,573. These fatal casualties 
were spread over a period of three 
years and three months. But our coal 
mines alone in one year furnished a 
mortality more than 38 per cent. in ex- 
cess of this. 

When women 
partners in the work of government, 


senses. 


become recognized 
society wi'l be aroused to its duty in 
relieving the innocent victims of in- 
dustrial casualties, and 
to destitute and deserving 
will seem quite as much a social duty 
hitherto conferred. 

H. B. B. 


pensions 
mothers 


as any 





AN ANACHRONISM. 





Last Sunday the N. Y. Times pub- 
showing a kitchen 
“Woman Suffragists 
A man with 


lished a cartoon 
with the 
at Albany,” on the wall. 
a pipe in his mouth and a sheet tied 
around him for an apron, is washing 
while the baby howls on 
The man is supposed to be 
a suffragist. 


words, 


the dishes, 
the floor. 
the deserted husband of 
Of course, the cartoon might just as 
well have been called “Anti-Suffragists 
at Albany,” and the picture might just 
as well have represented the deserted 
husband and baby of one of the Antis 
who journeyed to the capitol to protest 
against equal rights. 


If such a cartoon had been gotten 
up by the suffragists against the Antis, 
it would have been looked upon by 
every one as a coarse and stupid in- 
sult. It is no wittier or better bred 
when it comes from the other side. 

This sort of thing is really out of 
date. It belongs with the early days 
when the opponents, in deartn of argu- 
ment, hurled spitballs and rotten eggs 
at the pioneers. Today such a cartoon 
simply disgusts those who see it. And 
every thoughtful man, whether a suf- 
fragist or not, is likely, on looking at 
it, to ask himself why the children of 
Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. Stanton Blatch 
must necessarily come to grief if their 
mothers spend a few hours in visiting 
the capitol, while Mrs. Dodge and Mrs. 
Crannell can leave their children for 
the same purpose with impunity. Fifty 
years ago such a picture would have 
been in keeping with the times. Today 
it is distinctly an anachronism. 

A. 8. B. 





AGAINST EQUAL PAY. 





Between 600 and 700 men, or one- 
third of the male teachers of New 
York City, representing all branches of 
the teaching force, gathered at the 
Lexington Assembly rooms on March 
15, and formed the Association of Men 
Teachers and Principals of the City of 
New York, to oppose equal pay for 
women. Storms of hisses greeted the 
mention of the names of Senator Mc- 
Carren and Assemblyman Conklin, who 
introduced the equal pay bills in their 
respective branches of the Legislature. 

A resolution opposing the McCarren- 
Conklin bill was adopted. It said that 
the bill sought to bring about a radical 
departure in the educational, social 
and economic policy of New York by 
establishing a wage law not recognized 
in the administration of any other de- 
partment of the State or municipal 
government. 

A resolution was also adopted, pro- 


testing against the attitude of two 
evening Manhattan papers on the 
question. 


Just before adjournment, William T. 
Smith, of the Schoolmen of (ueens, 
asked for the floor, and said: “We have 
with us a male from Brooklyn, 1 
wouldn't say a man——” 

When he had got thus far, cries of 
“Sit down,” came from all corners of 
In the midst of the uproar, 
It was 


the room. 
a motion to adjourn was passed. 
understood that Mr. Smith meant to 
upbraid Lyman A. Best for taking the 
part of the women. After the meeting, 
Mr. Best said that if Mr. Smith had 
been allowed to continue, he would 








| 


| 





| have been ready to answer him. 
| The organizations represented were 
ithe Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
|the Manhattan and Bronx Principals’ 
Association, the Principals’ Association 
of New York, the Assistant and Junior 
High School Teachers’ Association, the 
ScHoolmen of New York, the School- 
men of Queens, and the Male Teachers’ 


Association. 

A generation hence, the history of 
this fight by male teachers against 
equal pay for women will be read with 
mingled incredulity and disgust. Mean- 
Are 





time, the question suggests itself: 
the women teachers really ‘represent- 
ed” by the votes of the men? 








MRS. NOYE PROTESTS. 





Mrs. Richard Noye, Jr., of Buffalo, 
N. Y.. writes to the Woman’s Journal 
protesting against the report, which 
was widely circulated by the press, 
and copied by us from the N. Y. World, 
that at the hearing at Albany on the 
bill to let women tax-payers in all 
third-class cities vote on tax proposi- 
tions. she said that this would give the 
ballot to 60,000 fallen women in New 
York City. Mrs. Noye writes: 

“No such absurd statement 
made by me. What I did say ; 
that ‘all such bills would he considered 
a step toward full suffrage, and that 
some of the consequences of full suf- 
frage would be those mentioned. With- 
out making any point as te the merits 
of the question, I should like to protest 
against your misstatement of facts.’ 

We cheerfully give Mrs. Noye the 
benefit of her disclaimer; although, as 
women tax-payers already have this 
right in all the towns and villages of 
New York State, and in most of the 
third-class cities, the wedge may be 
said to have “entered” two-thirds of 
the way already. Indeed, every im- 
provement in the property laws, every 
broadening of women’s education, and 
every other advance yet achieved by 
the woman movement, has been an 
entering wedge toward full equality. 
Not only has the camel’s nose been 
admitted into the tent, but two-thirds 


was 
was 


of his body. Why fight so hard to keep 
‘out his tail? There is far more differ- 
ence between the position of New York 
women now and their position a hun- 
dred years ago than between the posi- 
tion of a New York and a Colorado 
woman today. .The plea for equal 
rights is denounced as revolutionary, 
but as a matter of fact the revolution 
is more than half over, and the rest 
is only a question of time. 

Meanwhile we should be grateful if 
Mrs. Noye and her friends could or 
would contradict the misstatements 
that they have sent floating over the 
country like thistledown, e. g. that 
woman suffrage has been defeated 
wherever submitted to popular vote, 
and that the women’s vote went 
against suffrage on the Massachusetts 
referendum. 

pS » | 





WOMEN AT PEACE CONGRESS. 


The National Peace Congress to be 
held in New York City, April 14 to 18, 
is attracting much interest among clup 
women. On Tuesday morning, April 
16, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer will pre- 
side, and Miss Jane Addams will 
speak. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Maud Nathan and Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall are to be guests of 
honor. 





HUGE SWEDISH PETITION. 





A petition for equal suffrage has 
been presented to the Swedish Riksdag, 
signed by 142,128 women. Considering 
that, until the new suffrage bill goes 
into effect, only about 250,000 men in 
Sweden have a vote for members of 
Parliament, the number of women ask- 
ing for the ballot is very large. The 
women of Sweden already have muni- 
cipal suffrage on equal terms with men, 
the qualification for both sexes being 
based on the amount of property as- 
sessed. This basis gives municipal suf- 
frage to about 50 per cent. of all men 
and 25 per cent. of all women of voting 
age. 





NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New 
England and Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Associations will be held in 
Faneuil Hall on the evening of May 7. 
Make a note of the date now, and keep 
it free from other engagements. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of 
the New England W. 8. A., will pre- 
side and make the opening address. 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe, of Worcester 
will act as toastmaster. There will be 
addresses by Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of 
New Hampshire, Representative Nor 
White, of Brookline, Mass., who 


man 
spoke admirably for equal suffrage in 
the recent legislative debate: Rev. 


Sarah Dixon, of Lowell, whose fine ad- 
meeting of the 
in Lowell last 


dress at the annual 
Massachusetts W. S. A. 
October was so highly appreciated by 
the delegates; and other good speakers, 
to be announced later. 


GOOD FOR SWEDEN’S TEACHERS. 
A bill of much importance to women 
teachers has been introduced in the 
ed by the committee on education. It 
provides that all vacancies for instruc- 
tors in public educational institutions, 
universities, colleges, seminaries, etc., 
may be filled by women as well as by 
men, except the theological chairs at 
the universities. Professorships have 
already been held by women at Swe- 
den’s foremost university, Upsala. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Margaret Deland lectured before the 
Contemporary Club of Philadelphia 
the other day on the New Ideals of 
Women. In this lecture she always 
attacks equal suffrage. She protested 
against women’s working for munici- 
pal reform, ete., instead of devotinz 
themselves exclusively to their homes. 
Mrs. Deland was followed by the ptes- 
ident of the Women’s Municipal 
League of New York, Mrs. Aldrich 
(Margaret Livingston Chanler), by 
Miss Agnes Repplier and Mrs. Corne- 
lius Stevenson, all of them suffragists 
They did not leave a shred of her fal- 
lacious arguments, and the discussion 
helped the right side, as free discus- 
sion always does. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt spoke on 
“Women of Today” at the luncheon of 
the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women. She said: “While 
the scientists were quarrelling over 
whether woman had any brains to de- 
velop, she has marched steadily for- 
ward, and is now ready to vote, be- 
cause she has learned that the solution 
of the problems that come into her 
home with the gas pipe, electric wires. 
and mail service lies in the ballot 
box.” Miss Callisperi told of the need 
»f schools for girls in Greece. Mrs. E 
A. Greeley spoke of the women of to- 





day in Paris, and G. J. Corey, ex-con- 


Swedish Riksdag and favorably report- 





sul to the Netherlands, described the 
women of Holland. 

An entertainment under .be auspices 
of the Woman's Municipal League was 
given March 19, at the house of the 
Misses Lane, No. 131 E. 21st street, 
New York City, the proceeds to be used 
to place ice-water fountains in crowd- 
ed sections of the city. To meet the 
needs of several million tenement- 
house dwellers there are less than fifty 
ice-water fountains. Of these fifteen 
have been placed in needy districts by 
the Woman's Municipal League. The 
fountains flow during the hot months. 
The cost of ice to cool the water is 
$75 per year for each. To install a 
fountain costs $175. 


DOROTHY DIX ON BACKBONE. 


Dorothy Dix of New Orleans, in her 
inimitable articles in negro dialect, has 
forever disproved the theory that wo- 
men have no sense of humor. In one 
of her latest effusions, Mirandy de- 
clares her belief that if woman was 
made out of a rib, it was a floating 
rib. She says: 

“Mos’ of de troubles in de world has 
come from women havin’ a piece of 
pink tape for a spine. 

“I gits mighty tired of prayin’ for 
dem blessin’s dat we women folks 
could take wid one strong kick—all 
together—ef our feet warn’t tied to 
ribbons instid of bein’ hitched to a 
good, serviceable backbone. 

“Yassum, look at de way dat men 
treats us, an’ we treats men. When a 
man wants to marry, he hunts up de 
best gal in de community, an’ den he 
puts on his specs an’ looks into her 
character, an’ goes snoopin’ around to 
see ef she’s got any past. A woman 
sets still, an’ takes whut comes her 
way, an’ she shets her eyes an’ puts 
cotton in her ears for fear she mought 
hear ’bout some of his carryin’s on wid 
odder women dat would break off de 
match. A man says: ‘A angel ain’t 
scarcely good enough for me to tie up 
wid.’ A woman says: ‘Bless Gord for 
small favors. Anybody in breeches ’!1 
do for me.’ 

“An’ yit ef women had enough back- 
bone to stand up for deyself in mar- 
riage, dey could git as good as dey 
gives, for dere’s one thing shore—a 
man can’t git married widout de as- 
sistance of a lady. 

“Den how do we do when our hus- 
bands come home drunk in de middle 
of de night? We gits up an’ lets ’em 
in, an’ takes out our feelin’s in talk, 
but we dasn’t trust any man to treat 
us dat way, for we know dat we would 
be met wid a summons to de divorce 
court. Yassum, all de fatted calf dat 
ever I saw killed was slain for de 
prodigal son. Ef de prodigal daughter 
got so much as a veal cutlet, hit has 
got past me. 

“An’ as for dese heah women «at's 
so Inckin’ in backbone dat dey comes 
an’ loops over. my kitchen stove lak a 
rainbow whilst dey draps tears down 
upon hit, an’ tells how deir husbands 
won't give ’em a quarter except ev'ry 
other Sunday night, I ain’t got no pa- 
tience wid ‘em 

* ‘Huh,’ says I, ‘ain’t you got de skil- 
let an’ de fryin’ pan an’ de broom right 
in yore hand? Why don’t you go out 
on a strike ontel you starves yo hus- 
band into signing a fair wage scale, 
wid a eighteen-hour day? De woman 
dat makes a man comfortable is got 
de upper hand of him, an’ ef she don’t 
take what's comin’ to her, hit’s her 
own fault. Dem whut makes door- 
mats of deyself is got to expect to be 


stepped on. You don't see nobody 
tromplin’ on de pianner.’ 

“Den here’s this heah thing about 
yotin’. My goodness, hit suttinly does 


raise my dander to lissen to all de wo- 
men dat sets around whinin’ ‘bout not 
havin’ de ballot, an’ de right to say 
what tuxes an’ how many of ’em dey 
is got to pay, when all dey needs is 
jest to git dey backs up an’ hold one 
night session wid dey husbands, an’ 
brudders, an’ men folks ginerally, to 
git hit. Cose men is gwine to argify 
ag’inst hit, but, my land, when hit 
comes to a talkin’ match, I never seed 
no man yit dat could hold his own wid 
a woman. He lacks swiftness an’ 
stayin’ power. 

“Brer Jenkins, he say dat dere ain’t 
no call for women to vote, caze women 
is represented by deir husbands, an’ 
brudders, an’ dat de ole bachelor cas’s 
a ballot for de old maid. 

‘Huh,’ spons I, ‘a man don’t know 
what 2 woman wants. He ain't got 
no idee how she feels, nor how she 
looks at things, and he could represent 
her in a millinery shop des as well as 
he could at de polls.’ An’ den I axes 
him is he ever tried to surprise his 
wife by picking out a bunnit for her 
as a present, an’ he shuddered an’ 
turned kinder ashy lookin’ as he 
sponded: ‘Oncet.’ 

‘But, Sis Mirandy,’ says he, ‘T ‘hates 
to think of yo’ gentle sect mixin’ up 
wid de rabble at de polls.’ 

“Br’er Jenkins.’ spons I, ‘I mixes up 
wid dem at de pos’ office, an’ de theay- 
ter, an’ on de street, an’ I gits home 
safe an’ sound, an’ I don’t see why 
men should be tooken wid de hydro- 
phoby on ‘lection day mo’ dan on od- 
der days, an’ so I lay T’ll take my 
chances on hit.’ 

“ ‘But think how dirty politics is,’ he 
goes on. 

“‘T ain’t never seed men make no 
dirt dat women didn’t have to clean 
up after ’em,’ spons I, ‘an’ mebbe af- 
ter women is run politics thro’ de hand 
laundry de’ll be cleaner.’ 


“‘*But who'll look after de chillen 





when deir mas is away votin’? axes 
he. 

“De same women whut looks after 
"em now when dere mas is a scramb- 
lin’ at de marked-down sales for 49e. 
shirt waists, or is off playin’ cyards 
for a imitation Japanese flower pot,’ 
says I. 

***Hit seems a shame,’ says Brer Jen- 
kins, fetchin’ a sigh, ‘to think of bur- 
denin’ woman's tender shoulder wid de 
Tresponsibility of de ballot. Don’t for- 
get, Sis Mirandy, dat women is de 
weaker vessel.’ 

“*Brer Jenkins,’ spons I, ‘when I is 
doin’ a day’s washin’ an’ Ike comes 
along an’ sees me totin’ a bucket of 
water, he stops an’ says, “My good- 
ness, Mirandy, but you shorely is a 
fine, strong, stroppin’' woman.” Den ef 
he comes along agin an’ sees me shov- 
ellin’ de snow offen de pavement in 
front of de house, he passes me de 
compliment, an’ says dat I suttinly kin 
make de dirt fly, but he don’t offer to 
do de work for me; but after I done 
took my wash home, an’ is comin’ 
along wid my money purse in my hand 
an’ meets up wid Ike, de ve'’y fust 
words dat he says is: 

“*Mirandy, dat hand bag is too 
heavy for you. Let me rest you.” An’ 
dat’s de way men is ‘bout women 
votin’. ’Bout de only women’s wuk 
dat men is willin’ to take offen our 
hands is votin’ for us, an’ managin’ 
our property. Naw sir,’ says I, ‘ef I 
is got de strength to raise a fambly, 
an’ do de cookin’, an’ de patchin’, an’ 
help out wid de rent money by doin’ a 
little washin’ on de side, I prognosti- 
cates dat my strength will hold out 
long enough to drap a little measly 
piece of paper in de ballot box.’ 

“*But think of woman’s sacred in- 
fluence, Sis Mirandy,’ says Brer Jen- 
kins with tears in his eyes. 

* ‘Brer Jenkins,’ spons I, ‘I done took 
notice dat my influence wid my hus- 
band is sort of got a double distilled 
strength when I can back hit up wid 
somethin’ else. For de fus fo’ years 
me an’ Ike was married I wucked my 
sacred female influence for all hit was 
wuth to keep him at home of a night 
an outen de crap game, but dere 
seemed to be a kinder hitch in hit on- 
tell I took to waitin’ up for him wid a 
fat-iron an’ a rollin’-pin, an’ wid dem 
to help out de influence, hit has made 
a fambly man of Ike dat any woman 
mought be proud to have turned out.’ 

“Den I say. ‘Ain’t you never gwine 
to vote to give women de ballot, Brer 
Jenkins?’ an’ he spons: 

““Hit'll sorter depend on whut 
Mariar says,’ which Mariar is his wife. 
An’ dat’s de way wid ‘em all. If half 
de women dat wants de ballot, instid 
of wishin’ for hit, would git up an’ 
fight for hit, we'd git il befo’ sunset. 

“But T ain't got much hope of wo- 
men stiffenin’ up much. Dey don't ad- 
mire backbones much. Dey thinks dey 
interferes wid de looks of a straight 
front figger, an’ dat a man had ruther 
put his arm arcund somethin’ mushy.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 
LEAGUES. 


AND 





Boston.—The Boston FE. 8S. A. for 
G. G. held its annual meeting on 
March 21, at 6 Marlboro street, Mrs. 
Franny B. Ames presiding. Miss Alice 
Burditt reported for the committee on 
public schools, Meyer Bloomfield for 
the committee on clean streets, Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley for the committee on 
moral education, and Ralph Albertson, 
for the committee on substitutes for 
the saloon. Officers for the year were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames and Mrs. James T. 
Fields: secretary, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park: treasurer, Mrs. Francis H. Wil- 
liams, 505 Bencon street. A meeting 
of the committee on pence and arbitra- 
tion was held at the close. 


Newton —The League met st the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin R. Bailey. 
Rey. Milan ©. Ayres of Newton High- 
lands spoke delightfully on ‘The In- 
fluence of America on Shakespeare.” 
The charm of the evening was_ in- 
creased by songs from Shakespeare by 
Miss Sibley and piano musie by Miss 
Carter. 

East Boston.—The League observed 
on the evening of March 7 the thirtieth 
anniversary of its organization. The 
occasion took the form of a recention, 
to which the presidents and secretaries 
of neighboring Teagues were the in- 


vited guests. Representatives came 
from Somerville, Allston, Arlington, 
Malden, South Boston, Winthrop and 


other places. The spacious rooms of 
the honored president of the East Ros- 
ton League, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
were thronged with advocates of the 
cause and their friends. Among them 
were Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. Ex- 
Gov. John L. Bates and Mrs Rates, 
Rev. L. B. Bates and Rey. Arthur B. 
Peebles In the receiving line were 
Mrs. Smith, the president; Mrs. Fannie 
M. Shepard, the founder of the League; 
Mrs. Ada P. Spaulding, a former presi- 
dent, and Miss Ellen B. Tomlinson, the 
secretary. Mrs. Smith gave a brief 
sketch of the beginning of the organi- 
zation thirty years ago. Mr. Black- 
well spoke hopefully of the cause and 
the legislative acts which in recent 
years have advanced the interests of 
women. The following resolution was 
offered by Mr. Charles F. T. Schwaar 
and adopted: “That the E. B. W. S. L. 
at its 30th anniversary, endorses the 
action of Hon. John D. Long and At- 
torney George A. O. Ernst before the 
legislative committee of the judiciary 
in the advocacy of a law which will 
permit husband and wife to make con- 
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I500 ROLLS 


China Straw Matting 


From SAMUEL HECHT, JR, 


& SON, of Baltimore, Md. 


at 33% BelowPresent Prices 


A chance for New England people to purchase a 


season’s supply of the finest 
under price. 


straw mattings, at a third 


The higher duty now being imposed on China Matting and increased 
rates of silver exchange, have advanced the price of China Matting over 


25 per cent., making this remarkable offer even more unusual. 


And on 


top of this, you get these Matting Bargains just when you want them. 
Owners of summer homes, cottages, bungalows, hotels, lodging houses, 
and apartment house owners will welcome this remarkable offer. 


Each and every roll contains 4o yards finest China 
Matting, perfect tough, new stock, at these tremendously 


low prices. 


$20.00 Finest China Matting... 


$18.00 Best China Matting... . 
$16.00 Extra Heavy Matting. . 
$15.00 Heavy China Matting... 
$13.00 Fine China Matting... . 


$11.00 Fancy China Matting... 


$10.00 Special China Matting. . 


‘tbuneariveneset $10.95 





R.H. White Co. 
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tracts with, and make conveyances to, 
and sue each other, as if not married, 
and we pray that said judiciary com- 
mittee will make a favorable report 
thereon, and that the present Legisla- 
ture will pass such law.” Letters of 
regret were read from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Kev. Anna H. Shaw and others. 
Ancther feature of the evening was 
the reading by Mrs. Martha W. Jones 
of the poem “Man Suffrage,’ and a 
recitation by Miss Walle. Young menu 
and women acted as ushers, and later 
served refreshments, which brought a 
very enjoyable social affair to a close. 
E. B. Tomlinson, Secy. 





Worcester.—The League met with} 
Mrs. E. C. Marble. The report of the 
National Convention was given by the | 
Worcester delegate. The program of | 
the Convention, with a picture of the} 
international badge, was circulated, 
and prices quoted as Mrs. Avery gave | 
them. The Convention addresses of | 
Anna Shaw, Jane Campbell of Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Mary Sperry of Cali- 
fornia, were read from the Journal. 
The Tribune and Yellow Ribbon dis 
tributed at the Convention were hand- 
ed to the chairman, to be used at her 
discretion. We are arranging details 
for a meeting to be held in the Wo- 
man’s Club-house, April 12. We ad- 
journed to meet with Mrs. Adaline H. 
Howland in April. Chocolate and cake, 
with a social hour, followed. 

A. G. Fowler, Secy. 

Roxbury.—The League celebrated its 
2ist anniversary at 6 Marlboro street 
on March 16. Other Leagues thad been 
invited to send representatives, and 
there was a large attendance. 

Mrs. F. S. Mosher presided very hap- 
pily, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, the first 
woman to serve on the Boston school 
board, and secretary of the Roxbury 
League during almost its whole his- 
tory, was the first speaker. She said 
that the League was now of age, but 
could not vote. It might be asked 
what it had accomplished in these 21 
years. ‘Young people are not expected 
to have accomplished much at 21. If 
they have learned to think, to study, 
and to prepare themselves for the im- 
portant duties of the future, they are 
thought to have done well. For 21 
years the Roxbury League has held 
regular monthly meetings during eight 
months of the year, and studied im- 
portant questions, with now and then 
a meeting for sociability and a good 





time. It has borne its part in all the 
Suffrage Bazars, the Roxbury table 
once clearing $300.” Miss Peabody 


paid a tribute to the first president of 
the League, Miss Harriet Lemist, who 
organized it with only eight members, 
from which it has grown to its present 
large size. She added: “See how 
things have changed, the world over! 
Today the women are voting for the 
first time in Finland. Truly, the world 
do move!” 





Mrs. Mosher said: “Twenty-one 


years ago I was a girl on a large farm 
in Illinois. The farmer took us girls, 
six of us, in his wagon to the county 
fair, to hear Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell speak. On the way home, 
he said: ‘Well, girls, you’d better get 
ready to vote, for the time is coming” 
I have been getting ready ever since.” 
Mrs. Mosher said Mr. Blackwell need- 
ed no shaking up to brighten this ideas, 
but that the Lord had given him one 
in the Kingston earthquake. 

Mr. Blackwell, who was received 
with applause, said he took it as a 
tribute to his wife, who began her 
work for suffrage more than twice 25 
years ago. The Roxbury League and 
the other suffragists of Massachusetts, 
far from having accomplished nothing 
in the last 21 years, had secured the 


equal guardianship law and married 
women’s property rights, besides a 


great change of public sentiment. Tie 
recommended more effort to secure 
men as members and to enlist the 
young people. 

Miss Blackwell read part of Baron- 
ess Alexandra Gripenberg’s letter, and 
showed a map of Finland, saying that, 
though the map was colored blue, 
American suffragists felt anything but 
blue when they iooked at it. 

Mr. H. J. Sweeny, one of the Mosely 
teachers now visiting America, was 
introduced as having been the Lan- 
cashire working women’s candidate for 
Parliament. He said that when he be- 
gan life as a schoolmaster in a little 
town in the west of Ireland, he had 
been converted to suffrage by finding 
that the women teachers, though the 
same qualifications were required of 
them as of men, got 30 per cent. less 
pay. In England, thousands of wo- 
men, some of them skilled workers, get 
only $1.25 or $1.50 per week. The Lan- 
cashire weavers send a representative 
to Parliament, but the women of the 
trade union, who form two-thirds of 
the membership, found that although 
they paid two-thirds of their Member 
of Parliament’s salary, he was apt to 
neglect their wishes and give the pref- 
erence to those of the voters. So the 
women decided to put up a candidate 
of their own, and chose him (Mr. 
Sweeny). Then they learned that he 
could not stand for Parliament with- 
out first giving up his situation. He 
was willing to meke the suctifice, but 
the women wculd not let him, and 
found some one else. Their candidate 
was not elected, but got quite a large 
vote. Drawing-room meetings in favor 
of woman suffrage had never greatly 
impressed the English public, but now 
that these working women of the north 
are coming in and crowding the parks 
at their open-air meetings, there is a 
great change; much more attention is 
aroused. He asked for a message to 
take back to the “suffragettes,” and 
the president, Mrs. Mosher, assured 
him of the hearty sympathy of their 
American sisters. 

[It would be a good idea for each 
local Suffrage League in Massachusetts 





to pass a resolution of sympathy with 
the women of Great Britain who want 
to vote, and send it to Miss Clementina 
Black, care of the Daily Tribune, Lon- 
con.) 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland of City Point, Mrs. 
May Knight Southwell of Somerville, 
Mrs. Etta E. Quimby of Malden, who 
said more women had registered and 
voted this year in Malden than ever 
before; Miss Sarah Schryver of Win- 
throp, Miss E. Frances Blacker of 
Brighton, and Mrs. Judith W. Smith of 
East Boston, who said that her League 
had just celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary; that when it was founded, 
there were not ten suffragists in East 
Boston, while now there are hundreds. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell of Newton 
mentioned that ex-Gov. Claflin had 
been the first president of the 
Newton League. She said that it had 
lately added 16 new members, and that 
she found that the best way to inter- 
est the young people was to give them 
all something to do. Miss Prescott, of 
the Young People’s P. FE. Club, Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Newell of Brookline, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison of Lexington, and 
Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, the State Or- 
ganizer, spoke briefly. Miss Blackwell 
had said that the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. had 84 local branches. Mrs. 
Eager corrected her, announcing glee- 
fully that there were now 87. 

The following poem by William 
Lloyd Garrison, written for the ban- 
quet of the Roxbury League at the 
Thorndike in 1891, was read by Miss 
Whiting: 

Mr. Garrison’s Poem. 
“If every time the women go to vote 

The cradle stops its rocking, 

And no one’s left at home to mend the 
coat 

Or knit and darn the stocking, 


“T don’t see how the Roxbury Suffrage 
League, 
As I’m a mortal sinner, 
Can leave their households 
day’s fatigue 
To eat a Thorndike dinner. 


and the 


“It’s really dangerous to domestic life, 
And ‘gainst all nature’s forces; 
It sets a bad example for a wife, 
And maybe’ll breed divorces.” 
"Twas thus my neighbor Jones 
coursed to me, 
And paused between his smoking; 
Perhaps you didn’t ask him to your 
tea, 
Or something else provoking. 


dis- 


And then he worked himself into a 
foam, 
And said the shame was awful: 
He greatly feared extinction of the 
home, 
And other things unlawful! 


On that, I had to give the chap a rub: 
“Who talks of home and duties? 
I know you spend your evenings at the 
elub, 
On that there no dispute is, 
“You turn your 
Mrs. J., 
As though she had the rabies, 
And off you go to loaf and smoke and 
play, 
Without a thought of babies. 


back each night on 


“I know the row you make when your 
good wife , 
Takes just a little outing, 
To rest her weary bones and save her 
life; 
And then you go to shouting 


“About the length and breadth of wo 
man’s sphere, 
And natural limitations: 
That men must eat, you always make 
that clear, 
And women cook the rations. 


“And, as for home, if 
your size, 
Built on such narrow patterns, 
No one would call it sweet, or 
surprise 
Were all the women slatterns 


men were all 


show 


“There'll come a 
live to see, 
When right will have ascendance, 
And women break their chains and rise 
up free, 
With natural independence. 


time, [ hope you'll 


“It's coming soon, and wise men will 
take note, 
And stop their selfish fooling: 
Women will help make laws and cast 
their vote, 
And do their share of ruling.” 


And, having said my say, I took a car 
Down by the Roxbury Crossing, 
And slipped in town to see just how 

you are; 
Do you need reinforcing? 


I hope the evening’ll be chock-full of 
fun, 
So full it’s overheaping: 
Don’t hurry, lots of time—from now to 
one— 
I left the baby sleeping! 
Miss Lancaster sang several songs 
very sweetly, and refreshments and a 


social hour closed a most enjoyable 
afternoon. A bevy of pretty girls act- 


ed as waiters, assisted by a dear little 
boy about six years old, a grandson of 
one of the officers. He carried about 
a basket of stuffed dates, chocolates, 
etc., and was the object of much moth- 
erly admiration from the ladies pres- 
ent. 


Attleboro —The League had its an- 





nual Gentiemen’s Night on March 18. 
Mrs. Charles Park made the chief ad- 
dress. There was a large attendance. 
This League is active and flourishing. 





THE ENGLISH “ANTIS.” 


A London piper, 


“Women and 
Progress,” says: 
Amusing, if sad, is the announce- 


ment in the press that certain ladies, 
not desiring the suffrage themselves, 
have banded together to promote a pe 
tition against the granting of it to 
those who do desire it. Fully realizing 
—to quote the letter issued by Miss 


Taylor, the secretary to the movement, | 


“the importance and value of women’s 
work in our national life, especially in 
education and the care of the poor, we 
protest against Parllamentary suffrage 
being granted to women, believing it 
would destroy, rather than add to 
their real influence in their own sphere 
of work in the world.” 

This is sad reading, because it 
means that a certain number of women 
sufficiently well-to-do to have “real in- 
fluence,” are indifferent to the needs, 
it would even seem oblivious to the 
existence, of those less fortunately cir- 
cumstanced than themselves; or do 
they seriously maintain that a hard- 
working charwoman—an indirect tax- 
payer through the cost of every scanty 
meal she eats, or every shabby gar- 
ment she wears—or the scrubbing- 
maid in a hospital at 10s. a week, or 
the skilled factory worker refused 
well-paid work for which she ts quali- 
fied, at the bidding of men, have any 
“veal inflvence” at present? It is as if 
a party of well-fed women, sitting at 
ease in their drawing-room, schemed 
to prevent bread being given to the 
starving. Do they not realize that this 
ery for the suffrage is the ery for 
bread, for decent homes, and for more 
endurable conditions of life? Fortu- 
nately, there are women of “real in- 
fluence” who are not deaf to the needs 
of working women simply because they 
themselves have little to gain from the 
franchise beyond abstract justice anJ 
the power of serving thelr country 
openly rather than by indirect means. 

But if the blind selfishness of those 
lndies is tragic, there is a certain hu- 
mor in their methods, for “we, the 


undersigned”’—for so the letter begins | 


—it the last moment would not signa 
at all, and left their secretary to bear 
the brunt of criticism alone. 

This style of petitioning will certainly 
have the charm of novelty, but the idea 
itself, an anti-suffrage petition, is not 
new. In 1889 a protest against the ex- 
pected action of the government was 
made by 104 ladies. The profest was 
answered in the Fortnightly Review 
fcurteen days later by Mrs. Fawcett, 
whose answer was strengthened by 600 


signatures taken from among 2,000 sent | 


by representative women to the Fort- 
nightly Review. But this was eighteen 
years ago, and even at that date the 
protesting minority against the meas- 
ure were not afraid or ashamed to sign 
their names to their opinions. 


ANTHONY SISTERS HONORED AT 

HOME. 
Susan” and 
commemorated at a 
service lately the 
mm Fi PB BF. the 
chapel. 

Rey. Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, of the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church, spoke ot 
them “As Citizens,””’ Miss Frane A. 
Reichenbach “As Teachers,” Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf ‘‘As Friends,’ Mrs. 
Helen Shields Church “As Neighbors,” 





“Aunt 
were 


“Sister Mary” 
memorial 
held by Rochester 


Club in Unitarian 





and Rev. Dr. William C. Gannett gave 
“‘\ Tribute by their Minister 
Finished Their Fight. 

I’r. Barbour called them “the most 


distinguished citizens of our city.” He 
lnid great stress upon their steadfast- 
ness of purpose: “It is a good thing to 
begin a battle, but it is a be ter thing 
to finish it. These sisters did not be- 
come weary in well doing ‘They he- 
gan a work when they were compara- 
tively young and they died in the pur 
suit of the same ideal. Another char- 
acteristic of these women was that 
they couldn't sit idly by and see injus- 
tice. There are many not really bad 
people who are sitting comfortably 
while the work of the world is being 
done or left undone. They ‘hope’ all 
will come out right, but are doing noth- 
ing to help along. The Anthony sisters 


had the grace of fidelity. That which 
they believed to be right they never 
forsook.”’ 

Miss Reichenbach snid that as a 


teacher she had learned lessons of last- 
ing value from Mary Anthony. 
“Universal Friends.” 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, in 
speaking of them as friends, said: 
“These women were universai 
friends. Strangers, whether of low or 
high degree, could not but feel in meet- 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 





One block from 28th street Subway; 29th 
street Crosstown cars pass the door; 29th 
to 30th street, just east of Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





| Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. 
| Rates $1.00 per day up. 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 


Convenient to shopping and theatre dis- 
trict. Caters especially to women travel- 
ing or visiting New York alone. 

Also Hotel Westminster, Irving place and 
16th street. 


European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 
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ing either Susan or Mary, that they 
had met one in whom friendship was 
an innate characteristic. Susan’s large 
vision beheld the needs of mankind 
everywhere, from the serfs in Russia 
to the downtrodden in her own loved 
native land, while Mary’s pulse quick- 
ened, and her ready wit and hand took 
up unceasingly the work of helping 
those near at hand, but the same spirit 
inspired both 


“Both were most loyal to their 
friends. But they never coddled their 
friends. If they saw weakness, selfish 


neglect of duty or wasted opportunity, 
they frankly spoke their minds about 
it. On the other hand, if good work 
had been done, praise was unstinted. 

“Not downward, but upward, let 
those look who are filling the places 
of us who are passing. The morning 
is breaking and the harvest time is 
nearing when you will gather the 
fruits of the labor of our friends, Su- 
san and Mary Anthony.” 

Good Neighbors. 

In speaking of them as neighbors, 
Mrs. Helen Shields Church told of the 
many visits paid to her home to talk 
with her fatner, and, as Susan ex- 
pressed it, “Get at it from a man's 
point of view.” Mrs. Church also told 
of the work which Mary Anthony did 
jamong the poor of the tenement houses, 
|a phase of her character little known 
|}except by her close friends. Both sis- 
| were skilled in making dainty 





ters 
dishes for the sick 
“Two Dear Old Girls.” 

Rey. William C. Gannett, of the Uni- 
iarian church, spoke of the simplicity 
and unity of the sisters: “Susan seemed 
to be the public side of Mary, and 
Mary the private side of Susan. When 
they were both in a room at the same 
time, it seemed but the completion of a 
single personality. It was always hard 
for me to remember that I was tatk- 
ing to a famous woman in Susan. An- 
other thing I always forgot was their 
years. Who ever thought of either Su- 
san or Mary Anthony as an old lady? 
When a man or a woman is nearly 
eighty, we usually think of them with 
reverence. To me, they were two dear 
old girls. The religion of the Anthony 
sisters was character trans!atei into 
service.” 

Mrs. Ella Hawley Crosseit, the State 
president, added some personal remin- 
iscences. 

The Rochester Memorial. 

Mrs Gannett reported that $8000 of 
the $75,000 needed for the memorial 
building at Rochester University was 
already in hand. 





LETTER FROM MR. STEAD. 
William. T. stead, for many years 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, writes 


to Miss Anne F. Miller of Geneva, 
. i 
“The woman suffrage movement in 


England has been advancing by leaps 
and bounds. We had reached the stage 
when theoretically the case had been 
proved up to the hilt, and it needed 
the added element of clamour to drive 
home the lesson. The doings of the 
advanced section have scandalized a 
certain number of worthy persons, but 
no one denies that they have done the 
cause an immense service. The mere 
fact that women are willing to go to 
prison in a cause they have at heart 
has been the most convincing argu- 
ment. Besides, no one gets anything 
in politics until he is willing to make 
himself a nuisance. The parable of the 
importunate widow is eminently true 
when applied to political action.” 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
(|. Haymarket 662-4 














Miss M. 


dressed woman. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, :n correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 
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THE TRULY GREAT. 
There are hearts that never falter 
In the battle for the right; 
There are ranks that never alter, 
Watching through the darkest night. 
And the agony of sharing 
In the fiercest of the strife 
Only gives a nobler daring, 
Only makes a grander life. 


There are those whose loving mission 
Is to bind the bleeding heart, 
And to teach us calm submission 
"Neath the pain of sorrow’s smart; 
They are angels to us bearing 
Love's rich ministry of peace, 
When the night of death is nearing 
And life’s bitter trials cease. 


There are those who beat down slan- 
der, 
Envy, hatred, and all wrong, 
Who would rather die than pander 
To the passions of the strong: 
And no earthly power can crush them. 
They are conquerors of fate: 
Neither fear nor favor hush them: 
These alone are truly great. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Rhode Island. 





At the hearing given on Tuesday of 
last week the speakers for the presi- 
dential suffrage bill were: Dr. A. lL. 
Waite of Westerly, Mrs. Mary A. Bab- 
cock of Phenix, Mr. Alexander Arnold 
of Woonsocket, Mr. Robert Grieve, 
Rev. Antone G. Singsen, Rev. E. Tal- 
madge Root, and Mrs. B. A. Stearns, 
all of Providence, and the State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. S. French, of Pawtucket. 
Letters were read from Mrs. A. C. 
Dewing, of Providence, and Mrs, Clara 
A. Wilbour, of Little Compton. Mrs. 
French introduced the speakers. 

When the hearing adjourned, there 
were waiting at least twenty promi- 
nent speakers, among them ex-Gov 
Garvin, Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, representing 
the N. A. W. S. A. 


Last Tuesday there was a fine hear- 
ing, with an unprecedented attendance. 
Only two speakers appeared in opposi- 
tion, Mrs. Charles Warren Lippitt and 
Rowland G. Hazard. Mrs. Lippitt said 
that Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachu- 
setts, had been engaged to speak for 
the Antis, but she was ill with pneu- 
monia. Mrs. Lippitt argued that wo- 
men did not want to vote. Mr. Hazard 
said that he spoke against it at the re- 
quest of several ladies. (Hlis wife is 
strongly opposed.) 

The speakers in favor were: Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Hon. Amasa M. Eaton, 
James W. Stillman, ex-Goy. Garvin, 
Arnold B. Chace, Charles Sisson, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Frederick H. Jack- 
son, Mrs. E. M. Bowles, Rev. W. W. 
Pressey, of Blackstone Valley, and Rey. 
W. C. Selleck, pastor of the Church of 
the Mediator. 

A second opportunity was then given 
for any opponents to express them- 
selves, and Mrs. Edward Johnson, 
president of the Churchill House Cor- 
poration, declared herself opposed. 

Ex-Goy. Garvin, in his speech, called 
the opposition “eminently undemocra- 
tie,’ and Mr. Eaton pointed out that it 
came from the fashionable element 
which always opposes reforms. 

Mr. Blackwell said he appreciated the 
feeling of chivalry that led Mr. Hazard 
to speak in opposition, at the request 
of ladies of his family. but if his 
grandfather were still living—Rowland 
G. Hazard, who headed the call for the 
first woman’s rights convention ever 
held in Rhode Island—he would be the 
leading speaker in favor at this hear- 
ing. 
the historical fact that every enfran- 
chised class was led by gratitude to 
vote with the party that had enfran- 
chised it, and to keep on doing so. The 
Democrats gave the ballot to poor 
white men, and poor white men gen- 
erally vote the Democratic ticket to 
this day. The Republicans gave it to 
the negroes, and the negroes vote the 
Republican ticket, wherever they are 
permitted to vote. 


Connecticut. 


There was a large attendance at the 


hearing given March 14 on the bills 


for presidential and municipal suf- 
frage. 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon, president of the 


Connecticut W. S. A., conducted the 


hearing for the petitioners, and made} 


the opening address. She said it was 
claimed that women were now repre- 
sented by men, but if a man had four 
women in his family, how could he 
represent them all by his one vote, es- 
pecially if the four women did not 
ugree among themselves’? 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warren of Collins- 
ville said that 
family could vote on all questions, and 
she could only vote on school matters, 
although she owned more. property 
than they and had to pay more taxes. 
It was said that women could not un- 
derstand public affairs, but she had 


never been to a town meeting that she} 


could not understand 

Mrs. J. T. 
Unitarian minister of Hartford, said 
that women have had to fight for all 
the educational advantages they enjoy, 
and the same arguments are now ad- 
vanced against the ballot. The women 
will win there, too. It took 150 years to 
get the first girls into the public 


Mr. Blackwell called attention to} 


the three men in her! 


Sunderland, wife of the! 





schools after the Pilgrims landed, and 
b was accomplished in Hartford first. 

It was not until 100 years after that 
that women were admitted to Michigan 
| University. It would mean better citi- 
| zens if the children were brought up 
| by women who took an active interest 
in public questions, 

Matthew O’Brien of Bridgeport said 
he did not believe in the prediction that 
the men will absolutely control the wo- 
men’s vote and that the result will 
|} only double the vote. Those of his 
| hearers who were married men knew, 
he said, that men cannot control wo- 
men “in bunches,” let alone singly. He 
had been married thirteen years, and 
knew. 

Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden said that 
now that modern machinery had re- 
lieved women from much of the drudg- 
ery formerly involved in housework, 
they had more leisure to study public 
questions than the men, who were gen- 
erally absorbed in business cares. 

Mrs. Leo Hertz of New Haven read 
a paper voicing the sentiments of a 
great number of women of that city. 

Henry B. Blackwell spoke especially 
in behalf of the presidential suffrage 
bill. He said it was just forty years 
since he had last spoken for suffrage 
in Connecticut. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr read a care- 


fully-prepared paper. In conclusion, 
she said: 
“An ancient philosopher gives ex- 


pression to this choice bit of wisdom: 
‘All errors have only a time. After a 
hundred million objections, subtleties, 
sophisms, and lies, the smallest truth 
remains precisely what it was before.’ 
And the truth remains that women are 
human beings, with souls and minds 
of their own, and should have a voice 
in expressing that mind in the govern- 
ment under which they live.” 

Rev. Duane N. Griffin of Hartford 
made the closing address. A letter 
from Clara Barton in support of the 
bills was read. 

At the close, the chairman, Senator 
Atwater, of Meriden, declared himself 
strongly in favor of woman suffrage. 

A number of the speakers made ten- 
der references to Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. 

Leading Connecticut suffragists say 








this was the best hearing they have 
ever had. 
Kansas. 
| . . 
You will be glad of a bit of new 


proof of the faithfulness of women in 
the use of the ballot when vital ques- 
tions are at stake. 

The Republican primary was held 
|here yesterday. ‘The issue was “law 
and order,” or its opposite. The wo- 
men had registered in goodly numbers, 
but the day was stormy and chill, such 
of the streets as were unpaved were 
heavy with mud, and the outlook for 
“our side’ was very unfavorable, as 
| the other side had pre-empted all the 
hacks in the city. 

But the wemen were true to their 
colors. The women cast 2,883 law and 
order yotes, and the opposition 1,451; 
the men cast 3,344 law and order votes, 
and the opposition 2,704. 

The Evening Herald says: “One 
thing that is particularly gratifying is 
the way the women turned out and 
walked to the polls.” Many private 
carriages were furnished by the 
| friends of the “dry” candidate, but the 
|campaign manager said this morning 
that there were hundreds of women 
all over the city who refused to ride, 
saving that there were others more In 
need of carriages, and they — 

0), : a 








California. 





pe 
Defeated by two votes out of 129, 
lis the final report of the present suf- 
|frage amendment in the alifornia 
Legislature. There are 40 Senators, 
half of them being hold-overs, and 8) 
Assemblymen. Two-thirds of the en- 
tire number elected are required to 
pass an amendment, to be submitted to 
popular vote. ; 
The suffrage amendment wis voted 
or twice in the Assembly, and received 
| the necessary 54 voles. It was voted 
lon three times in the Senate, and se- 
cured 25, 27 being necessary for suc- 
The figures on record from the 


| cess. 

| previous Legislature are 22 ayes to 13 
| noes in the Senate, and 39 noes to 35S 
layes in the Assembly. Measured by 
| figures, there has been excellent prog- 
| ress. 

| The names of the noes in the Sen 
late are important to note and to pre- 
serve for reference. According to the 


| San Francisco Call, they are as fol- 
lows: Anthony, Greenwell, Hartman, 
Leavitt, Markey, McCartney, McKee, 





Muenter, Nelson, Price, Weed, Welch, 
Wolfe, 13. Eleven of these men are 
hold-overs, and ten are recorded ss 
voting no two years ago, and one as 
absent. Only two of these noes are 
new members of the Legislature. If 
half these men can be returned to pri- 
vate life at the next State election, 
even though no other advance in suf- 
frage sentiment is made in that time, 
the success of the amendment is sure 
in two vears. 

Due credit must be given to all the 
79 men who voted aye. The California 
| KE. S. A. will print the record, so that 
all the men and women of the State 
| may know where the representatives 
of half the people stand, and so that a 
year and a half from now, all who 
care whether half the people shall re- 
main disfranchised, may do what can 
be done to re-elect friends of suffrage 
and defeat enemies. Yalifornia ex- 
tends congratulations to Oregon that 
Oregon has the initiative and refer- 





endum, and can go more directly to 
work for progress. 

The amendment has been in charge 
of the State Central Committee, the 


chairman being Mrs. Lillian Coffin, 
who has been at Sacramento from 
time to time during the last two 


months, and who has had able assist- 
ance from men and women in anit 
out of the Legislature. The work has 
been well done, dating back to last 
summer, and it will go on under the 
same able management. Plans have 
been made during the last two months 
to perfect the suffrage organization, to 
do systematic press work, and to col- 
lect a sufficient fund to keep up the 
agitation during the next two years. 
At all the executive meetings, plans 
have been laid to allow for two lively 
years in California. . 
Alice L. Park. 
Palo Alto, 


Wisconsin. 


Tlie Northwestern (Oshkosh) says: 
“The Legislature is beginning to be 
flooded with petitions on woman suf- 
frage, and the large number of women 
taxpayers who are asking the right to 
vote is rather a surprise to the legisla- 
tors. Some of the most interesting 
hearings which will occur before the 
Legislature will be on the woman suf- 
frage question.” 





Illinois, 





A legislative hearing on suffrage wil] 
be given on March 27. Mrs. Henrotin 
and Mrs. Stewart will conduct the Sen- 
ate hearing on the Chicago municipal 
suffrage bill, introduced by Senator 
Campbell. Mrs. McCulloch will conduct 
the House hearing on the State suf- 
frage bill incroduced by Representa- 
tive Allen, the constitutional amend- 
ment introduced by Representative 
Sheldon, and the Chicago bill. 


New York. 


Miss Harriet May Mills, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York State W. 8S. A., 
and editor of the News-Letter, has 
spent the last six weeks in Biskra, the 
“Gate of the Desert.” Her mother, 
Mrs. C. de B. Mills, “received” on her 
Sist birthday, in the desert of Sahara. 
Miss Isabel Howland, formerly State 
auditor, and Miss Caroline Crossett, 
daughter of New York’s State Presi- 
dent, complete the party. The only ad- 
venture of these suffragists that Mme. 
Mills has not cared to attempt was 
their eight-mile camel-ride into the 
desert. Miss Mills found the ship of 
the desert even more unegual in its 
adjustments than the ship of State. 

During Miss Mills’s absence, Mrs. W. 
Hough Mills, ably assisted by her in- 
fant son, is editing the News-Letter 
and attending to Headquarters’ work. 


The Equality League of Self-Sup- 
porting Women, of which Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch is president, is getting 
up a large mass meeting, to be held at 
Cooper Union on April 4. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Cobden Sanderson will be 
among the speakers. The great Peace 
Congress to be held in New York in 
April will give the New York suffrag- 
ists a fine chance to secure speakers of 
international reputation. 


Council of Greater 
New York wish to announce to all 
friends of the suffrage cause in New 
York and its vicinity, and to all visi- 
tors to the big metropolis, that the 
Council on Feb. 15, Miss Anthony's 
birthday, opened its permanent head- 
quarters in the Hotel Martha Washing- 
ton, 29 East 29th street, Manhattan. 
On the opening day a tea was given by 
the Interurban, and was largely at- 
tended Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the chairman of the Council, made one 
of her able addresses, and stated that 
until a paid secretary is secured the 
suffragists of the Council would be 
ealled on in turn to take charge of the 
oftice. The present arrangement, that 
of having the Brooklyn clubs serve the 
first three days of the week and the 
New York clubs the last three days, is 
working admirably. Office hours are 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

The room which serves as headquar- 
ters is a large one, and its wall paper 
and rug give a rich green tone to the 
surroundings Two small desks, a 
table, and a number of chairs com- 
plete the furnishings, while a plaque 
of Miss Anthony adorns the wall. A 
number of pamphlets, calendars, and 
cards are on hand. for sale and for 
reference. When the office is com- 
pletely furnished, it will exhibit sev- 
eral pictures of our prominent leaders, 
among them Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Rev. Anna Shaw, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, and Carrie Chapman 
Catt, while all the necessary parapher- 
nalia of a business office will be in 
evidence. 

At a recent meeting of the Interur- 
ban, it was decided to incorporate the 
old phrase “Woman Suffrage” in the 
name, and discard the more modern 
‘Political Equality,” so that the name 
of the organization now is the Inter- 
urban Woman Suffrage Council. This 
‘hange is due to the fact that few peo- 
le seemed to understand what politi- 
‘nl equality meant, and the term had 
to be constantly éxplained. 

A theater party for the benefit of the 
TTeadquarters’ fund will be given the 
first week in April, and Mrs. Haskell 
has charge of the arrangements. 

The Interurban intend to issue new 
ets of suffrage pamphlets, that will 
appeal to various classes of women, 


The Interurban 





one set for working women, another 
for teachers, another for clubwomen. 

The annual Susan B. Anthony Din- 
ner under the auspices of the Interur- 
ban, was a great success. Two hun- 
dred and nineteen guests sat down at 
the small tables that were adorned 
with yellow flowers and candelabra 
with yellow shades. The program was 
brilliant. Mrs. William Tod Helmuth 
gave “An Appreciation” of Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper spoke 
on “The February Trinity,” alluding 
to Washington, Lincoln and Miss An- 
thony, Dorothy Dix gave a witty pa- 
per on “The Lack of Backbone in 
Women,” the Rev. William M. Brund- 
age, a Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, 
delivered an earnest address on 
“Women and the Church,” Mrs. Maud 
Nathan spoke with wit and wisdom on 
“The Eagle or the Stork,” while Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane gave his attention to 
“The Necessity of Adult Suffrage.” 
Mrs. Catt, who was toastmistress, pre- 
sided in her usual graceful and graci- 
ous way, and at the close delivered an 
address “Under Nine Flags,” showing 
that other countries have given more 
political rights to their women than 
the United States. As each country 
was referred to, the speaker displayed 
on a slender standard a little silk flag 
of the country, thus adding a unique 
feature to the speech-making. A fine 
musical program was rendered, Miss 
Gisela Schlesinger playing with fine 
effect Lizt’s “Liebestraum” and Chop- 
in’s “Valse C sharp minor,” Miss El- 
frieda De Rodha singing with wonder- 
ful technique and beautiful voice a vo- 
eal selection, and Miss Olive Crowell 
giving several whistling solos. 

Oreola W. Haskell, Press Chairman. 


The Syracuse P. FE. Club lately gave 
a unique entertainment, 2 “Woman- 
Pioneer evening.” The occasion was 
supposed to be the 70th birthday of Su- 
san B. Anthony, with Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton calling on her. This was, of 
course, an appropriate time for rem- 
iniscences, and the lives and suffrage 
careers of all four characters were 
accordingly given, to the great edifica- 
tion of the hearers. Three gentlemen 
in the audience, one a “believer,” the 
others opposed to suffrage, said that 
they never before had felt such a 
spect for the leaders, such interest in 
the subject and such eagerness to hear 
more. 

The portraits of the pioneers had 
been carefully studied, the costumes 
and hair arrangement reproduced, and 
some of the likenesses were astonish- 
ingly good. 


Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Price. in her address 
to the State Federation of Labor at 
Harrisburg last week, asking for a wo- 
man suffrage resolution, said in part: 

“Fourteen State conventions of labor 
have already adopted these resolutions, 
as well as the American Federation of 
Labor. We are asking only for the 
square deal and no favors. Our rea- 
sons are identical with your requests 
for rights as American citizens. The 
fact that you have here women dele- 
gates shows that you recognize woman 
as a wage earner. You know that the 
entrance of women into industrial 
work has a tendency to lower wages 
which we think is due to our legal dis- 
franchisement. It can only be reme- 
died by giving us the same rights of 
citizenship. Protect yourselves by pro- 
tecting us.” 





A most delightful suffrage meeting 
was held by the Philadelphia Society 
on the afternoon of Feb. 7th. Seven 


members joined. The president had 
been to Chicago, and the cheer and 
pleasure of the great Convention 


seemed to be with us. A charming 
account of the Convention was given 
to us by Mrs. Joseph I). Price, one of 
the Pennsylvania delegates. That was 
followed by a very able paper upon 
Lucretia Mott by Mrs. Ellen H. E. 
Price, of Swarthmore. Philadelphia 
never tires of hearing about that saint. 
Mrs. Cranston, president of the Dela- 
ware W. S. A., was present, and re- 
ferred to the meager notes of the Ohi- 
cago Convention in the daily papers, 
and Miss Campbell explained that Chi- 
cago was so much excited over a very 
important election that it could give 
little thought to anything else. 

We had present also Mrs. Rhoades, 
president of the Federated Clubs in the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Orme, a new member who has been 
doing efticient work, Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, Mrs. Lewis M. Johnson, and two 
of our recently elected school direc- 
tors, Miss Lida Stokes Adams and Dr. 
Mary E. Allen. 


lowa. 





The House Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments has voted against 
the equal suffrage amendment, 9 to 
6. The press reports say, “A secret 
ballot was taken, that the members 
might not he called te task by their 
suffragist friends.” 

A minority report will be presented 
Mrs. Marv J. Coggeshall writes: ‘‘A 
large number of the suffragists invad- 
ed the Honse Chamber last week and 
pleaded with the members to permit 
it to come before the House. As it re- 
quires only a majority of those voting, 
it may be allowed. 

“In recent city elections. women 
have been very active in voting taxes 
for city improvements, even where we 





New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


To holders of the Company’s Fifth Series 
of Bonds, payable April ist, 1908, 
numbered from two thousand and one 
(2001) to twenty-five hundred (2500) 
inclusive, bearing interest at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum, 

In accordance with the provisions of a 
certain indenture, dated April 1, 1893, 
made by the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with the American 
Loan and Trust Company of Boston, the 
said New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company will, until noon of Satur- 
day, March 23, 1907, receive from holders 
of the above-described bonds tenders in 
writing for the sale and surrender of the 
said bonds to its treasurer, at his office, 
119 Milk street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
April 1, 1907, and if more than fifty bonds 
are tendered, the Company will select fifty 
bonds tendered and offered at the lowest 
price—if not in excess of the limit named 
below—and notify the persons tendering 
the same that it will redeem and pay the 
bonds, so selected, upon their presentation 
to the treasurer, at his office, as aforesaid, 
on Monday, April 1, 1907. 

If fifty or a smaller number of bonds are 
tendered, the Company will notify the per- 
sons tendering the same, that it will at 
the place, and on the day above named, 
redeem and pay the bonds offered at the 
price named in the tenders thereon, PRO- 
VIDED that in no case will the Company 
pay more than one thousand and twenty 
($1020) dollars and accrued interest for any 
one thousand dollar bond. 

Tenders should be addressed to the treas- 
urer of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 119 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and be indorsed “Tenders of 
Bonds.”’ 

By order of the Directors. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., March 6, 1907. 





had not known of any suffrage senti- 
ment existing.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Senorita Carolina Huidobro has re- 
turned from New York. Her perman- 
ent address is now Hotel Radcliffe, 
116 Huntington Ave, Boston. 

In Austria, the Minister of Educa- 
tion has at last given permission for 
girls to be admitted to gymnasia (high 
schools), and to attend classes at the 
same time as the boys. 

Mrs. Charles Park would be glad to 
get the names of college graduates, 
living in any part of the United States, 
who believe in woman suffrage. Her 
address is 74 1-2 Pinckney street, Bos- 
ton. 

A noteworthy article on “The 
World’s Half-Citizens” is contributed 
to Everybody's Magazine for March by 
Oliver Howard Dunbar. It is an ae- 
count of the world-wide movement for 
equal suffrage. 

New York's poorly-paid women 
teachers have been so earnest and per- 
sistent in using their “indirect influ- 
ence” at Albany that the Speaker, it is 
said, has ordered them off the floor of 
the Assembly. In the enfranchised 
States the women do not have to resort 
to such means. 

A Woman Suffrage Association has 
been organized in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and many public men are giving their 
support to the movement. The vice- 
president and secretary are members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and sev- 
eral university professors have accept- 
ed minor offices. 

John IF. Tobin, International Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, in an address at Denison House 
in this city on March 18, said his be- 
lief in equal suffrage had been much 
strengthened by seeing how much the 
sunrage States were ahead of other 
States in their laws for the protection 
of women and children, and in the 
way in which these laws were en- 
forced. 

Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, president 
of the California W. 8S. A, spent a few 
days in Boston last week, on her way 
back to the Pacifie coast. She had 
been re-visiting her old home at Bruns- 
wick, Me. Mrs. Sperry called upon 
the widow of Speaker Reed, whose 
daughter, Mrs. Kitty Reed Ballentyne, 
now edits the Yellow Ribbon in San 
Francisco. She had a delightful lunch- 
eon with Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald at 
Old Orchard, and enioyed walking over 
the snow—an experience that she does 
not have in California. 





HUMOROUS. 





Old Lady: “Are you sure it is Eng- 
lish mutton?” 

Butcher: “Well—er—born 
Zealand, madam, but of 
parents.”—Punch. 


in New 
English 


A well-known Washington architect, 
who has just returned from Boston, 
savs that in the reading room of one 
of the most exclusive clubs in the Hub 
there is a sign that reads: “Only Low 
Conversation Permitted Here.” 


Friend: “Is the bride you’re work- 
ing for getting to be a good house- 
keeper?” 

Cook: “No, she hasn’t learned to 
keep out of the kitchen yet.” — De- 
troit Free Press. 


Schoolma’am: “Now, tell me the 
truth, Johnny Jones. You know what 
will happen if you tell a lie, don’t 
you?” 

Johnny Jones: “Yes, ma’am. 
to the bad place.” 

Schoolma’am: “Yes, and that isn’t 
the worst of it. You'll also be expelled 
from school.”—Chicago Daily News. 


I'll go 




















